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EDITORIALS 


EFFICIENCY Improved production and market- 

ing efficiency achieved by the food 
industry especially in the past half dozen years has 
eased the impact of rising wages and other mounting 
costs on the grocery bill, Paul S. Willis, president of 
irocery Manufacturers of America reported this week 
on GMA’s quarterly economic bulletin. 


Food industry wage rates have risen 38 percent since 
the 1947-1949 period, but substantial investments in 
new and improved methods, plants and equipment have 
brought efficiencies that have held actual labor costs 
per unit of goods produced to a 24 percent rise, the 
report states. 


“Net result is that labor costs have mounted only 
three-fifths as fast as wage rates,” said Mr. Willis. He 
pointed out that the divergence is highly favorable to 
the consumer. 


Large and continuing capital outlays by the indus- 
try all along the processing, transporting, wholesaling 
and retailing “Lifeline of America” leading from farm 
field to dinner table have been necessary to achieve the 
production and marketing efficiencies, Mr. Willis said. 


He stated that food processors’ 1954 capital invest- 
ments totaled about $17,000 for each production 
worker. The figure was only $7,500 per worker in the 
last pre-war year. The increased outlay has made pos- 
sinle a production increase of more than 10 percent 
pcr man hour during the past three years alone. 


Mr. Willis asserted that installation of equipment 


w ich can bring further efficiency in the industry and 
Savings to the consumer is continuing. 
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“During 1955 food processors are planning to spend 
nearly $600 million for new plant and equipment,” he 
said. “This is a rise of 10 percent above their com- 
parable new capital expenditures last year and recent 
indications are that these investments may be even 
larger than originally planned.” 


All of which is a well known story to readers of this 
publication. It is also a sad and well known fact that 
it has been next to impossible to maintain that effi- 
ciency under the hectic conditions prevailing this sea- 
son. Two and three hour runs per day on raw products 
considerably under par quality-wise is not exactly what 
might be called an ideal condition for increasing effi- 
ciency. And yet these are the conditions under which 
the industry must operate, year in and year out—never 
knowing when Mother Nature will cooperate or work 
against them. It’s safe to say that there’s not a sea- 
sonal canner or freezer in the country this year, who 
isn’t relieved to call it a day this season. 


Yet, although sales do not promise to present a prob- 
lem this year, closing the doors of the factory does not, 
in any way, mean that the operators can retire to 
Florida with peace of mind. In addition to pacifying 
disgruntled farmer-growers, who barely met expenses 
this year, or actually lost money, the processor, during 
the off season will be busy trying to decide how he can 
increase efficiency even further to offset the known 
labor and supplies’ cost increases coming his way an- 
other season. 


Before buying those tickets to Florida, right now, 
while the inefficiencies of this past season are fresh in 
mind, might be a good time to make definite plans, and 
commitments, to streamline operations for the hard 
pull of 1956. 
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Proposed Pineapple 
Standards Issued by 
Food & Drug 


The Food and Drug Administration 
late last week (Federal Register Sep- 
tember 17) issued proposed Standards of 
Identity and Quality for Canned Pine- 
apple and Canned Pineapple Juice, and 
Standards of Fill of Container for 
Crushed Pineapple and Pineapple Juice. 
The Proposed Standards were issued 
after four years of deliberation, follow- 
ing public hearings from October 30 to 
November 2, 1951, and later sessions 


concerning the Standards of Fill of Con-— 


tainer on April 22 and April 23, 1952. In 
publishing these standards, Food and 
Drug announced that the matter of 
establishing a Standard of Fill of Con- 
tainer for Canned Pineapple in forms 
other than crushed, will be treated in a 
subsequent announcement to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register. The 
Standard of Fill of Container for Canned 
Crushed Pineapple and Pineapple Juice 
is a fill of not less than 90 percent of the 
total capacity of the container, and there 
is a further provision in the Standard of 
Quality for Crushed Pineapple that the 
drained weight of the pineapple is not 
less than 63 percent of the net weight of 
the contents of the container. 


IDENTITY 


Optional forms of pineapple included 
in the Standards of Identity are slices, 
half slices, broken slices, tidbits, chunks, 
cubes, spears, or crushed. Optional pack- 
ing media are water, pineapple juice, 
clarified juice, light syrup, heavy syrup, 
extra heavy syrup. Water, however is 
not an optional ingredient in crushed 
pineapple. Optional sweetening ingredi- 
ents are sugar, invert sugar syrup, or 
any mixture and dextrose. The weight 
of the solids of Dextrose may not exceed 
one-third of the total weight of the 
solids of the combined sweetening in- 
gredients. Also corn syrup, or dried corn 
syrup, or glucose syrup, or dried glucose 
Syrup, or any two or more of these pro- 
vided the weight of the solids of these, in 
combination, does not exceed one-fourth 
of the total weight of the solids of the 
combined sweetening ingredients. 


The Standards for Juice are for uncon- 
centrated juice only, without the addition 
of water, but with or without the addi- 
tion of refined sugar (sucrose) only. 
When sugar is used it must appear on 
the label “sugar added”. 


QUALITY 


Objective measurements are provided 
to determine the quality of the pine- 
apple in its various forms. These con- 
cern the drained weight, the physical 
measurement and weight of pieces, ex- 
cessive trimming, blemishes, eyes, pieces 


(Continued on page 20) 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


OCTOBER 7-8, 1955—TEXAS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION Annual Meeting, Ancira 
Hotel, Monterey, Mexico (reservations 
through the Association, Box 47, Wes- 
laco, Texas). 


OCTOBER 13-14-15, 1955 — FLORIDA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 19-21— NATIONAL PICKLE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and “Pickle Fair,’ an exhibit featuring 
Specialized pickle machinery. Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago. 


OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 2, 1955— 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, 
22nd Annual Meeting, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 1, 1955— 
IOWA-NEBRASKA CANNERS- ASSOCIATION, 
Annual Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 3—ILLINOIS CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 3-4, 1955—ozARK CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Fall Meeting, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7-8—wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 11-15—AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, Annual Convention, Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—oNnTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 
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DECEMBER 5-6—OHIO CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 1ith An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNEFS 


ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAG! E 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meetinz, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZ!:N 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.0., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, I'!a. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL C.AN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTE:/ES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Electrical Installations 
In the Cannery 


Part II—The Effects of Chemicals and Differences of Temperature 
—Safety Precautions. 


By R. S. WILSON 
Electrical Engineer 
California Packing Corp. 
Richmond, Calif. 


CHEMICALS 


It may seem strange at first to have 
to give consideration to chemicals in the 
canning industry, but many items are 
found ranging from strong detergents 
and lye through salt, chlorine, fruit 
acids and acetic acid. 


DETERGENTS 


If strong detergents are put into the 
wash-down water to clean the machines 
that same grease-solvent will ruin the 
lubrication in the motors if it gets into 
the bearings, and it does. The fear of 
this situation often leads to an unusual 
amount of lubrication of the motors 
which, when applied by the untrained or 
careless worker can cause as much 
trouble as too little lubrication. The re- 
moval of drain plugs when lubricating 
motor bearings is often overlooked or not 
understood. The excess grease then finds 
its way into the motor housing and onto 
the windings or into the cooling ducts. 
Cooling is thus impaired and insulation 
damaged. 

LYE 


Lye is used for peeling certain fruits. 
It is in strong solution and when it 
escapes its proper confines can remove 
paint and varnish, thus leaving electrical 
equipment vulnerable to attack by vari- 
ous elements. 


SALT 


Salt is added to many food products. 
Sometimes it is by automatic machines 
vhich drop small amounts into the can 
ond sometimes it is made into brine by 
imping bulk salt into mixing tanks. In 
ony ease there is a certain amount of 
- pillage which goes right to work on iron 
and other metals. Rigid conduit is al- 
ost universally used in the cannery 
‘cause there is more metal to be eaten 
« vay before it falls down or flakes away. 

spite of frequent painting there are 
aces which are difficult to reach when 

inting and take a long time to dry out 
ter being washed down. The new 
pper clad MI and Okotherm wiring 

‘thods seem to be able to withstand 

-h corrosion and bid fair to becoming 
ore extensively applied. 


CHLORINE 


‘hlorine is used in the water, but up 
the present time it seems to be used 


on 
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in-such small quantities that it has not 
caused excessive trouble. 


FRUIT JUICES 


An interesting observation is the ap- 
parent case-hardening effect of peach 
juice. It has been observed when neces- 
sary to drill into motor cases which have 
been subjected to peach juice for several 
years, that the iron had become so hard 
that it was impossible for the usual drills 
to penetrate the metal. It has not been 
determined as yet how much this juice 
has contributed to motor failures, but it 
is suspected that it has a hardening 
effect on plastic insulation on wires and 
plastic tapes. 


ACID 


Acetic acid used in pickle preparation 
is extemely hard on iron and steel and 
makes life difficult for the plant elec- 
trician. Recently Okotherm has_ been 
tried in one of the plants where acetic 
acid and salt are prevalent with the 
hopes that the problem of corrosion from 
these sources will be overcome. This 
particular material has a neoprene and 
tape coating on the outside of the alu- 
minum for further protection against 
corrosive chemicals. Where the Oko- 
therm is fastened to boxes with glands 
the glands are wrapped with rubber and 
Scotch Tape up onto the tape of the 
Okotherm and then varnished. 


DIFFERENCES OF TEMPERATURE 


The questions of sealing devices and 
moisture condensation have already been 
taken up. It is evident that even rela- 
tively small differences in temperature 
and humidity can become a very definite 
problem due to condensation of steam 
found in so many parts of the cannery. 
This steam may actually get into NEMA 
I enclosures and condense immediately, 
or temperature changes in devices and 
conduits at different times of the day 
may force the conduits to breathe and 
condense moisture at some distant point 
in the system. 


In days gone by it was customary to 
find large quantities of steam only in 
the vicinity of the exhaust boxes and 
cookers, but now such equipment as 
tomato peelers use and expel great quan- 
tities of steam. In some cases this prob- 
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lem has required the removal of entire 
panels to other locations at considerable 
expense, but the pressed steel boxes in 
the old conduits runs have not neces- 
sarily been changed to tight fittings. 
There may have to be some extensive 
rebuilding in some of these areas in the 
next few years. 

Although not conclusively proven, it 
does appear that steam and chemicals 
present in the air have a detrimental 
effect on some of the modern plastic in- 
sulating materials. Where so exposed, 
insulating tapes and the covering of the 
wires are becoming hard and brittle. As 
mentioned earlier, there is a strong urge 
to specify the least expensive material 
for wiring due to the short canning sea- 
son. It may be necessary to take steps 
in other directions to reduce the amount 
of wiring required but to increase the 
quality, and possibly the cost, of the 
materials and methods specified in the 
future. 

The new wiring methods which wii: 
not permit the entrance of moisture into 
the conduits may prove to be the answer 
to the temperature differential problem. 


SAFETY 

There are many reasons why safety 
in electrical matters must be given far 
more attention in the cannery than is 
often considered necessary. Water and 
moisture have been mentioned many 
times because wetness is one of the out- 
standing characteristics of the food 
processing industry. 


TYPES OF ENCLOSURE 

Push-button stations in the wet areas 
must be able to withstand the high pres- 
sures used for clean-up water. Operators 
stand on damp if not actually wet floors 
of concrete, wood or steel. It is amazing 
that there have not been more fatalities 
due to the use of NEMA I starters lo- 
cated right on the machines which get 
washed down periodically. Some elec- 
tricians try to tape over the joint be- 
tween box covers and bodies and around 
the knock-outs, but these precautions 
seldom last very long. Some designers 
are using six- or twenty-four volt con- 
trol circuits to minimize this hazard. The 
use of water-tight push-button stations 
to control remotely located starters is 
essenial for real safety. The writer feels 
that inspectors should give more atten- 
tion to the misapplication of NEMA I 
equipment in canneries. 


WORKING SPACE 

Working space around electrical equip- 
ment is often inadequate. Access to ele- 
vated platforms frequently is not good, 
space limitations usually requiring ver- 
tical ladders or long trips along catwalks 
provided for other purposes. Often truss 
members impair head room or freedom 
of travel which is particularly serious in 
the event of injury to a worker on the 
platform. 

Elevated platforms or separate rooms 
devoted exclusively to electrical equip- 
ment do much to provide adequate work- 
ing space, but there is a terrible tempta- 
tion to use the clear space found around 
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the panels for storage of all sorts of 
unrelated material. 


SAFETY DEVICES 

Even electricians frequently seem to 
prefer to ignore the safety features built 
into switches, starters, motor control 
centers and other equipment by refusing 
to turn the keys in locks furnished on 
the devices or by not applying padlocks 
when they open switches before working 
on equipment. Another habit of many 
plant electricians is to place switches 
and starters so high above the working 
platform that they can only be operated 
from a ladder or by means of a hook- 
stick. 

DANGEROUS PRACTICES 


There is a fevorite trick which is usu- 
ally performed by the machine operators, 
and sometimes even by plant superin- 
tendents. That is blocking starters closed 
by using bits of wood or pencils because 
tripping of the overload devices slows 
down operation of the plant. Besides the 
eventual burning-out of the motor there 
is every possibility that the operator will 
teuch live contacts in the starter since 
he has to remove the cover to block the 
starter. 

Deliberate defeating of the safety de- 
vices is another bad practice. Interlocked 
switches and receptacles have been found 
with the interlocking device removed and 
external plug receptacles applied so that 
the operator will not be required to close 
the switch door or operate the switch 
before disconnecting an extension cord. 


CAPACITORS 


Capacitors are being more widely used 
all of the time, but the electricians are 
not always aware of the hazards and 
possible sudden death contained in those 
quiet black boxes. Where possible the 
capacitors should be connected on the 
load side of the motor starter so that it 
is always short-circuited through the 
motor. When this is impossible the 
switch controlling the capacitor should 
have a conspicuous sign on it which 
would read in effect: “Danger—Capacitor 
Switch—Allow One Minute After Open- 
ing Switch Before Touching Fuses’. This 
precaution will allow the resistor built 
into the capacitor to discharge it to a 
safe voltage. 


MARKING 


Circuits should be clearly marked, at 
the motor, the control station and the 
motor control center so that it is a sim- 
ple matter for any one to readily trace 
the circuit back to its source. Labelling 
the control station or starter by the 
name of the machine is an aid to the 
operator who wants to know which but- 
ton to press to make a certain machine 
run, but such a label should be in addi- 
tion to the circuit number which tells the 
panel designation and circuit number. 


CLEARANCES 


Wires must be kept high enough to be 
out of the way of people who may have 
occasion to pass under them, regardless 
of what the persons are on when passing 
under the wires. Open wires have been 
found actually running through a coal 
pile. Other wires have been found so 
low over a roof that a person could trip 
over them or cut his throat on them. In 
some places steel retort trucks have been 
riled so high that the person piling the 
upper levels could have his head right 
in amongst the power wires! One in- 
spector, while walking on a roof and 
watching where he was stepping, felt his 
hat touch something overhead. Fortu- 
nately it was only the neutral of a high- 
voltage line passing over the roof! 


Our codes are very clear on the matter 
of clearances at various voltages. 


“BUDDY SYSTEM” 


Use the “buddy system” when working 
on electrical machinery. In case of an 
accident there will then be another per- 
son to give the victim help. One elec- 
trician took the opportunity of a noon 
shutdown to change a motor which was 
operating at 440 volts. All other workers 
had gone off to lunch and he was alone. 
Time was limited so he did not bother 
to open the disconnected switch. When 
lunch was over the other workers came 
back to find him hanging over a rail by 
his feet. They were able to save his life, 
that time. 

SUMMARY 


This paper is hardly more than an 
introduction to the problems which con- 
front the engineer who is undertaking 
the design of electrical wiring for a food 


processing plant. It has been limited to 
installations for canning fruits and vege- 
tables. It has not touched on illumina-. 
tion, communication or electronic sys- 
tems. Any of these subjects can be dealt 
with at length, but time limitation makes 
that impossible in this paper. Due to 
the seasonal nature of the business the 
productive earning hours of a plant are 
very limited and the vast majority of 
the operators of the machines are not 
skilled mechanics or electricians. These 
considerations make the following points 
take on unusual importance to the de- 
signing engineer: 

1. Utmost economy consistent with a 
fairly high degree of reliability is para- 
mount. This means that components 
must be reliable but unadorned with non- 
productive embellishments. 


2. Moisture has to be contended with 
throughout most of the plant, and the 
design should be such that either the 
moisture is kept out or that almost sub- 
mersible equipment is used. 


3. The effect of various chemicals 
which are present in the cannery must 
be kept in mind when choosing various 
materials and finishes. 


4. Differences of temperature and 
humidity which may not be very notice- 
able to the casual visitor can be very 
detrimental to the equipment by trans- 
mission of moisture through conduit. 


5. Every possible safety feature should 
be kept constantly in mind during design 
work because the feverish tempo of the 
operating season and the large numbers 
of electrically unskilled workers who use 
the equipment do not lend themselves to 
the discipline found in industrial plants 
which operate all year around with the 
same operators. The temptation to take 
emergency measures to keep production 
up frequently leads to cangerous prac- 
tices. 

Acknowledgment is made to D. D. 
Bigbie, Member A.I.E.E., and A. C. Zeis, 
Associate Member, A.I.E.E., for their 
important contributions to the design of 
motor control centers for cannery use 
and other equipment for the safety of 


personnel, 
THE END 


for white limas. 
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U.S.D.A. approved color standards for grading frozen lima 
beans have been made available to the industry by Magnuson 
Engineers of San Jose, California. Designed for use with the 
new grades effective this past July, the Standards are made of 
permanent non-fading mineral pigmented plastic. They are pro- 
cuced in two colors—one for grading green limas and the other 
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PROMOTION 


TRAVELLING BILLBOARD of the Orestes Canning Com- 
pany, Ellwood, Indiana, ties in with the company’s label. As a 
matter of fact, the sketch for the ‘Billboard’ was made by one 
of the artists of Piedmont Label Company, who also designed 


the labels. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL-EGGNOG PIE 


The Cling Peach Advisory Board, 
Knox Gelatine, American Dairy Associa- 
tion, and General Mills, four of the na- 
tion’s most influential food advertisers, 
have announced a two months advertis- 
ing and promotion campaign to capture 
the Thanksgiving and Christmas meal 
dessert market with a brand new recipe 
—Fruit Cocktail-Eggnog Pie. 


Promotion of the new pie recipe offi- 
cially opens in November, marking the 
8th annual fruit cocktail sales event. 
First news and views of the pie will 
reach American homemakers in Novem- 
ber issues of national magazines (on the 
stands in late October). Following 
closely and lasting until the New Year 
will come a steady stream of color pic- 
tures, recipes and exciting promotional 
material via television, Sunday news- 
papers and weekly magazines. 


Quick, easy and delicately delicious, 
the new pie calls for California Fruit 
Cocktail, Betty Crocker’s Homogenized 
Pie Crust Mix, Knox Gelatine and a com- 
mercially prepared eggnog. With the 
exception of eggnog, all are items that 
homemakers buy in multiples to keep 
handy in their cupboard. Grocers will be 
urged to push multiplc-unit sales during 
(he excitement of big holiday promotion. 


AD SUPPORT TOPS PREVIOUS 
RECORDS 


Advertising and merchandising back- 
1g by the four principals will top all 
‘evious efforts devoted to annual fruit 
cktail events. In addition to national 

omotion, many dairies will be adver- 

ing Fruit Cocktail-Eggnog Pie and 
( stributing the recipe at the local level 
om mid-November through New Year’s 
! ay. Their efforts will add “home town” 
« \phasis to cross-country promotion that 
cludes: 


Color ads in LIFE, SATURDAY EVE- 
> NG POST, 6 women’s service maga- 
z.es and Sunday newspaper  supple- 
1 onts to 98 newspapers. 


r'V demonstrations and commercials 
6: 399 TV stations, including “Disney- 
le id” and “Lone Ranger” over ABC-TV 
ad “Bob Crosby” and “Valiant Lady” 
over CBS-TV. 
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MERCHANDISING AIDS FOR 
GROCERS 

Sales ideas, display material and gen- 
eral planning help will be furnished to 
every tie-in- grocer by representatives of 
the four participating companies. The 
Advisory Board is providing free store 
posters, newspaper mats in a variety of 
sizes, including a full-page newspaper ad 
in one or two colors. Contact Cling 
Peach Advisory Board, 350 Sansome 


Street, San Francisco 4, California. 


INSTITUTIONAL SALES CONFER- 
ENCE—Looking over the agenda for the 
sales conference of the Institutional Food 
Manufacturers of America are co-plan- 
ners Donald Greenaway (left), Head of 
the Restaurant Management Depart- 
ment, Michigan State University, and 
Russell Kramer, Chairman, Educational 
Committee, IFMA, and General Manager 
of Institutional Sales, General Foods 
Corporation. The conference, which is to 
be held in cooperation with Michigan 
State University, is scheduled for Janu- 
ary 6-7 at Kellogg Center, East Lansing, 
Michigan. Discussions will cover the 
scope, development and current trends of 
the institutional food market and super- 
visory personnel’s role in the sales field. 


TUNA PROMOTERS TIE-IN WITH 
FISHERMEN’S FIESTA 


An added boost to the all-inclusive 
planned publicity campaign for National 
Tuna Week, November 3 through 12, has 
been accomplished through a tie-up with 
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the famous Fishermen’s Fiesta, held at 
San Pedro, California, the world’s larg- 
est fishing port. 

This event, staged annually by the 
Southern California fishing industry 
members, and the citizens of San Pedro, 
will hold its ninth 2-day Fiesta, October 
1 and 2. 


The Fiesta, which attracts over a half- 
million persons to the West Coast fishing 
center to view its colorful boat parade, is 
exploited nationwide with tuna from 
California being prominently mentioned. 
For the first time the Fiesta will be tele- 
vised in color as well as black and white, 
and is being jointly sponsored by the 
California Fish Canners Association and 
the Tuna Research Foundation. 

The Tuna Research Foundation and its 
member canners have set up special 
publicity and consumer promotion cam- 
paigns to blanket the nation. 


In the photo above, Charles R. Carry, 
executive director of the California Fish 
Canners Association, and Amelia Nizetich, 
queen of National Tuna Week, display 
special banner for the 1955 tuna week 


promotion November 3 through 12. 
Queen Amelia, a fisherman’s daughter, 
will also reign as “Skipperette” over the 
Fishermen’s Fiesta. The two-color all- 
purpose banner is available by contact- 
ing the Tuna Research Foundation at 
Terminal Island, California, 
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News 


Albert D. Radebaugh, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Blue Moun- 
tain Division, Green Giant Company, has 


been transferred to Dover, Delaware, as - 


consultant to that division, according to 
a report from the Northwest Canners 
Association. “Radie”, as he is known to 
his host of friends, began his career in 
the East, starting, if memory serves us 
rightly, as a county agent in Maryland, 
going from there to the University of 
Maryland as a crops consultant, prior to 
heading up American Can Company’s 
Raw Products Department. Still relying 
on memory, it was about in the mid-30’s 
when “Radie” jointed Minnesota Valley 
Canning Company (now Green Giant 
Company), and shortly thereafter pur- 
suaded the firm to locate its present 
Western operations in the Blue Moun- 
tain district. Setting up the first plant 
there in Dayton, Washington. He is a 
member of the company’s Board of Direc- 
tors. ‘“Radie’s” new duties place him in 
charge of all Eastern operations of the 
Blue Mountain Division, which has plants 
at Woodside and Middletown, Delaware, 
and Martinsburg, Pennsylvania. The 
company is installing a new asparagus 
operation in the Eastern area under his 
supervision. He has been in the East 
continuously since early April and has 
spent most of the last two years in that 
area. The report states that Mr. and 
Mrs. Radebaugh will be making their 
home in the East, at least the next year. 
“Radie” has been active in the North- 
west Canners Association, serving on 
several committees, and is this year com- 
pleting his fifth three-year term on the 
Board of Directors. He was President of 
the Association in 1943. 


Verne Dudley, Blue Mountain Division 
Superintendent since 1953, and with 
Green Giant since 1935, has been ap- 
pointed Active Manager of the Division, 
succeeding Mr. Radebaugh. He has been 
in charge of division operations during 
the time Mr. Radebaugh was in the East. 


Harry Carman, for the past five years 
with B. L. McCormick Company, San 
Francisco, one of the leading food brok- 
erage firms on the Pacific Coast, has 
joined the United States Products Cor- 
poration at San Jose. Mr. Carman will 
assist Walter O’Leary and Vice-President 
Harry Petitt in sales. 
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YOUNG PRESIDENT OF THE YEAR 
—Albert E. Heekin, Jr., President, The 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
representing the Young Presidents 
Organization, of which he is a member, 
presents the YPO Scroll to Ed Bedford, 
16, chosen “Young President of the 
Year” at a ’Teen Age Business Confer- 
ence held recently by Junior Achieve- 
ment at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Young Bedford was president of a Junior 
Achievement Company in Cleveland. 

YPO Committee members who selected 
him from five other finalists were George 
Hermann, III, George Hermann Com- 
pany, Chicago; Edwin H. Mosler, Jr., 
The Mosler Safe Company, N. Y.; and 
Philip LeBoutellier, Jr., Ottawa River 
Paper Company, Toledo. 


Ed will be a guest of the YPO and will 
address its annual School for Presidents 
at Hollywood, Florida, April 22-26, 1956. 


James W. Donaldson has been ap- 
pointed General Manager of the West 
Coast Division of Ball Brothers Com- 
pany, Inc., with headquarters at their 
El Monte, California, glass container and 
closure plant, according to a company 
announcement September 14. Before 
joining Ball Brothers last year, Mr. Don- 
aldson was Vice-President and General 
Sales Manager of the Phillips Packing 
Company at Cambridge, Maryland. He 
succeeds Hugh J. Crawford, who after 
ten years with Ball Brothers, requested 
the change of management as a result 
of an extended illness. 
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Miss Mary Ann Spaulding, 17, senior 
student in the Eureka, Illinois, High 
School, has been selected Pumpkin Queen 
to reign during the Biennial Eureka 
Pumpkin Festival September 23 and 24. 
The Festival will include a two hour 
parade of several hundred floats, a Jack 
O’Lantern carving contest and pie eating 
competition for the children, and a pie 
baking contest for the women. 10,000 
pumpkin pies will” be distributed, the 
pumpkin for which is supplied by Libby, 
MeNeill & Libby. Libby has developed a 
special grade of canning pumpkin—de- 
veloping as much as three inches of meat 
and often weighing as much as 85 
pounds—in the Eureka area, where, ac- 
cording to Libby, one-third of the pump- 
kin canned in the United States is grown. 


The cannery of Hunt Bros. at Hay- 
ward, Calif., was closed for a brief period 
recently when some 1,300 workers staged 
a quickie strike in protest to the dis- 
charge of a watchman. It was agreed to 
settle the matter by arbitration. 


Sidney Garfield & Associates, Inc., 26 
O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif., have 
been appointed to direct national adver- 
tising for Diet-Sweet, a low calorie food 
product of the Prattlow Preserving Co., 
Santa Clara, Calif. This becomes effec- 
tive October 1st. 


Charles Fuchs, head of the sugar brok- 
erage concern bearing his name, urged 
all sections of the Sugar Industry to 
make a_ sincere contribution towards 
“public enlightenment and consumer 
awareness of the importance of sugar in 
the diet”. He called the “anti-calorie” 
movement one of the greatest threats the 
industry has yet faced. “The entire in- 
dustry,” he said, “must realize that the 
anti-sugar forces are appealing to 
peoples’ weak point—their vanity, ard 
we must combat this by appealing to the 
strongest motive—their continued gocd 
health and survivial.” 


Leaders in the Japanese and Americ:n 
tuna industry have opened talks at Los 
Angeles, Calif., looking to ways of i:- 
creasing tuna sales throughout the 


world. With packs of many other spec es 
of fish declining, it is held that tuna can 
find new and profitable markets by 
proper exploitation, 
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Quality and Yield of Fresh & Processed Peas 


Research Bulletin No. 186, with the 
above title, authored by Professors K. G. 
\Weekel and D. C. Kuesel of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has just been issued 
by the University. The result of three 
vears of research on the relationship of 
quality and yield for fresh and processed 
peas, the bulletin merits the attention of 
every pea canner. It covers two major 
subjects—1, yield and loss of peas dur- 
ing processing operations, and 2, com- 
parison of grading techniques. Some of 
the results would seem to differ from the 
results of earlier studies. The bulletin 
contains 32 pages including a number of 
tables and charts. The following is a 
summary of the observations derived 
from the study by the authors: 

“The extent to which the various 
processing treatments affect the recover- 
able yield of peas was investigated and 
the following observations derived: 

1. In general, the yields and losses of 
peas at each processing operation vary 
with the variety of peas processed. 


2. The losses in cleaning Perfection 
peas are slightly greater than in clean- 
ing Alaska peas. 

3. The losses in washing Alaska and 
Perfection peas are nearly identical. 

4. The losses of either Alaska or Per- 
fection peas during size classification are 
negligible. 

5. There is a definite relation between 
the change in size distribution of both 
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Alaska and Perfection peas and ma- 
turity, as measured by the tenderometer. 
The percentage of the smaller sizes of 
Alaska and Perfection peas decreases, 
while that of larger sizes increases, with 
increasing maturity. 

6. The losses of peas in inspection are 
related to the sizes of peas processed. 
Greater losses of both Alaska and Per- 
fection peas occur in inspection of the 
smaller sizes. 

7. The losses of peas in the blanching 
and rod washing operation are consider- 
able and decrease as either the sizes of 
peas, or maturity, increases. 

8. There is a relation between the 
recoverable yield, after application of the 
various processing treatments, and ma- 
turity as measured by the tenderometer. 
The recoverable yields of both processed 
Alaska and Perfection peas increase, on 
the average, with increasing maturity 
and are similar. 

9. No significant change in the drained 
weight of Alaska and Perfection peas 
was found after heat processing. 


GRADING TECHNIQUES 
Statistical evaluation of the reliability 
of various methods for determining the 
quality of peas was made and the fol- 
lowing observations derived: 


1. A definite interrelation was found 
between the tenderometer and shear- 


press and alcohol-insoluble solids values 
of fresh Alaska and Perfection peas. All 
correlation coefficients are above 0.90. 


2. Excellent correlation was obtained 
between the grade of fresh Alaska and 
Perfection peas as determined by the 
“U. S. Standards for Grades of Fresh 
Shelled Peas for Canning and Freezing” 
and maturity of fresh peas as measured 
by the tenderometer. Regression equa- 
tions are presented for data of both 
Alaska and Perfection peas. 

3. Excellent correlation was found be- 
tween the percent alcohol-insoluble solids 
of canned peas and the tenderometer 
value of both fresh Alaska and Perfec- 
tion peas. Regression equations are 
presented. 

4. A definite relation was found be- 
tween the tenderometer value of both 
fresh Alaska and Perfection peas and 
their letter grade as determined by the 
“U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 
Peas.” 

5. Good correlation was obtained be- 
tween the maturity score determined by 
the “U. S. Standards for Grades of 
Canned Peas” and the tenderometer 
value of both fresh Alaska and Perfec- 
tion peas. Regression equations are pre- 
sented. 

6. Good correlation was found between 
the percent alcohol-insoluble solids of 
canned Alaska and Perfection peas and 
the maturity score determined by the 
“U. S. Standards for Grades of Canned 


(Continued on Page 20) 


See your Robins Repre- 
sentative or WRITE FOR 280- 
PAGE CATALOG of processing, 
maintenance and operating 
equipment for canning, freezing 
or dry packing industries. 


Ak Robins ® 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


713-729 E. Lomberd e 2, Md. 


. . . for potatoes, beets, carrots, onions. Continuous screw 
conveyor forces the product down under and through the 
lye bath . . . assures effective, uniform treatment. Draper 
elevator delivers stock to the final washer; excess lye drains 
back into the tank. Control of solution 
temperature is completely automatic. 


ROBINS ROTO SCREW LYE 
PEELERS...handle up to 7500 
Ibs. per hour yet —— less 
floor space than 
other peelers of 
equal capacity. 
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SINCE 1855 MANUFACTURERS oF MACHINERY FOR. PROCESSING 
APPLES * ASPARAGUS * BEETS * CORN * DRIED BEANS * LIMA BEANS * MARMALADES ® OLIVES * ONIONS * PEACHES * PEAS * PEPPERS 
PICKLES * POTATOES * PUMPKIN * RELISHES SAUERKRAUT SHRIMP SPINACH ® STRAY BERRIES STRING 
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After the big game—what better way to score extra 
points with guests than to serve an All-American 
Football Supper like the one shown on the right! 

This appealing, four-color, two-page ad (repro- 
duced here in black and white) will appear in the 
November issues of Good Housekeeping and McCall’s— 
Canco’s way of reaching a potential audience of 
21,000,000 customers for you! 


Easy-to-follow recipes show how to prepare the 
All-American Football Supper, using a variety of 
canned foods and beverages. So when a homemaker 
does her family marketing, she’s in the mood to buy. 


Take advantage of this unique and appealing pro- 
motion by Canco. Make sure your retail outlets feature 
your brands . . . price them attractively and display 
them prominently. 

All-American Football Supper is just one of many 
Canco ads aimed directly at the consumer. It’s your 
promotion—profit by it! 


FREE 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising... 
To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ 
newspaper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of 
this All-American Football Supper ad (2 col. x 65 screen) 
for any tie-in program you may work out with your retailers. 
A mat or photograph will be sent FREE direct to any 
retailer planning such a promotion. Requests should be 
addressed to: American Can Company, Sales Promotion 


Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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ASPARAGUS 
For one of the easiest please 

j one salads you ever cerved—simpiy 
i open cans of asparagus and other ver: 


and a tart French dressing. 


carrots 

Canco makes the cans that bring them 
to you—all cleaned and cooked and 
cut. And it was Canco research that 
developed the modern “bigh-tempera- 
ture, short-time” canning procedure 
that retains more flavor and nourish. 
ment than ever before possible 


GREEN BEANS 


cll of today's canned vegetables, 


they actually contain more Vitamins 
than you often get in fresh-shipped 
varieties . . . because they're picked 
at their very prime—and packed so 
Promptly 


f CHERRIES ond APPLES 

Pluck ‘em from Canco cans! They tt 
be Canco 

5 experts work constantly with growers 

t to help them get bigger, juicier, more 

wily dil 
ferent pie And hasten 


Colebretion Pie 


1 cam (1 th, 4 on) sliced apples 
gam (1 to 08) canned of 


Drein apples and cherries, reserving 

'2 cup cherry juice. Combine sugar, 
cornstarch and cinnamon in «mall 
saucepan; blend in reserved juice, 
lemon juice and food coloring. Cook, 
strring constantly, until mixture boils 
I minute. Arrange apples and cherries 
in pastry shell; pour juice mixture 
over fruit Bake in hot oven (425 Fr) 


3o minutes, of until crust is brown. 
Serve with whipped cream, if desired 
Serves sin. 
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Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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saltime team— all eleven from Canco cans! 


CORN 
Don't those golden kernels look as it 
they'd just been cut from the cob? The 
special can lining that protects the 
natural color and flavor of vegetables 
like this was developed by American 
Can Company 


They re always so sweet and tender 
You'll score with this and uniforms when they come in cons! 


derness of peas so they can be picked 

at their very peak of goodness. 


StER 


American Can Company not only in- 
vented the first beer can—the can 
trademarked “ Keglined,” with the spe- 
cual golden lining that protects the deli- 
cate flavor of this popular 


it also invented the beer can opener! = { 


CHIL] - KIONEY BEANS - TAMALES. 
Here's winning combination that 
appetites will really “warm up” to 
after the game. And it’s no work at all 
—with foods from Amencan Can 
Company cans. You can even make it 
ahead of ume. 


Chill Casserete 
2 cams (1 Ib cack) chili com carne 
1 cam (1 1b) hidmey beams, drained 
cam (15 on) tamales, drained 
Craved Parmesan cheese 


Combine con carne and kidney, 
beans in 1 ‘4-quart casserole; top with 
tamales. Bake in moderate oven : 
(37S°F.) 25 minutes, or until thor. 


oughly heated. Serve with Parmesan 
cheese. Six portions 


If it comes in a Canco can— 
it comes to you at its best! 
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REVIEWPOINT 


THE SITUATION—Although seasonal 
packs are still being made, the market 
pattern for most canned foods, especially 
vegetables and fish, would seem to be set 
for the 1955-56 marketing year. Buyers 
in every important market now have 
been finally forced to admit that the ad- 
verse crop reports are factual, and they 
have taken hold of the market wherever 
possible. As is usual in cases of this 
kind, many, especially the known “shop- 
pers” are left holding’ the bag. Ship- 
ments continue to go out at a lively rate 
and new commitments are being made 
wherever possible with buying interest 
high. Sellers, however, are cautious with 
canners showing a keen desire to care 
for the requirements of their regular 
customers. 


PEAS—tThe pea pack figures, received 
just at publication time last week, were 
reproduced here without comment for 
that reason. The pack of 31.2 million 
cases added to the June 1 carryover of 
1.9 million cases, provides a total can- 
ners’ supply of 33.1 million cases, about 
a million and a half cases more than last 
year, but except for that year, the small- 
est supply since the 1949-50 season. 

Nearly 80 percent of the 1955 pea pack 
was produced in five states: Wisconsin, 
12.8 million cases; Illinois, 4.1 million 
cases; Minnesota, 4.3 million cases; and 
Washington and Oregon, 3.6 million 
cases. Other major producing areas were 
Maryland, 1.3 million cases; Idaho and 
Utah, 1.2 million cases; New York and 
Maine, 1 million cases; and Pennsyl- 
vania, .7 million cases. 

Biggest percentage increase compared 
with last year’s small pack was in Idaho 
and Utah, 60 percent; followed closely by 
Illinois, up 47 percent, for a volume in- 
crease of 1.2 million cases; Wisconsin 
with a percentage increase of 16 percent, 
had the largest volume increase, 1.8 mil- 
lion cases. The Maryland pack was up 
32 percent; Minnesota 21 percent; New 
York and Maine 11 percent. Washington 
and Oregon as expected, experienced a 
24 percent decrease, amounting to over 
a million cases. The only other state pro- 
ducing less than last year was Pennsyl- 
vania, 19 percent. 

Most of the 14% percent increase in 
pack went into 303’s from 19.8 million 
cases to 23.2 million cases, most of this 
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at the expense of 8 ounce and No. 1 
picnic. The proportion of 10’s remained 
about the same at 10 percent of the total 
pack. 

By quality, 40 percent of the Alaska 
pack was fancy, 33 percent extra stand- 
ard, and 27 percent standard, compared 
with 36, 32 and 32 respectively last year. 
So the quality of the Alaska pack was 
better than last year. The same, how- 
ever, does not apply for the Sweet pack 
which turned out 61 percent fancy, 28 
percent extra standard, and 11 percent 
standard, compared with 65, 26 and 9 
respectively last year. The detailed pack 
report, provided by the National Canners 
Association, shows that canners produced 
2.9 million cases of fancy Alaskas, 14.5 
million cases of fancy Sweets, for a total 
of 17.3 million cases fancy. Extra 
standard Alaskas totaled 2.4 million 
cases, Sweets 6.8 million cases, for a 
total of 9.1 million cases. Standard 
Alaskas totaled 2 million cases, Sweets 
2.7 million cases, for a total of 4.7 mil- 
lion cases. Better than half of the fancy 
Alaskas, 1% million cases, were 2 sieve; 
most of the balance, .9 million cases, 3 
sieve. About 60 percent of the extra 
standard Alaskas, 1.4 million cases, were 
3 sieve; while about 70 percent of the 
standards, 1.3 million cases, were 4 sieve. 
Of the total of 24 million cases of 
Sweets, 16.3 million cases were ungraded, 
10.4 million cases fancy, 4.3 million cases 
extra standard, and 1.6 million cases 
standard. In a_ nutshell it appears 
there’ll be a shortage of better quality 
Sweets, standard Alaskas and the small- 
er size cans, with a touch and go situa- 
tion on 10’s. Standard Sweets would 
seem to be in ample supply. The total 
supply of peas is in good balance with 
demand and the market promises to con- 
tinue strong, particularly in view of the 
shortages on corn and other vegetables. 


CORN —The corn situation has re- 
versed itself completely and the market 
has reacted and continues to react ac- 
cordingly. Associated Independent Can- 
ners this week calls for a total pack of 
261% million cases, the lowest yet. This 
added to the 5% million case carryover, 
is substantially less than the 36% mil- 
lion cases shipped last season. Illinois 
reports a pack of 5.2 million cases, basis 
303’s, 76 percent of last year. Wisconsin 
expects a pack of 35 percent below last 
year; New York, helped by late rains, 
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now expects a pack of slightly over a 
million cases, or about 74 percent of the 
1954 pack. Pennsylvania pack is expected 
to be off about one-third, so also Mary- 
land, Iowa, Ohio and the Northwest. 
Minnesota may be down about 20 per- 
cent, with Indiana possibly the only state 
finishing up with an increase. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Beet canners 
in New York are reporting an unusually 
high percentage of big beets, brought on 
by the combination of thin stands and 
August rains. Wisconsin says that the 
Crop Reporting Board reports having 
Wisconsin beet yields averaging 8% 
tons, and the state’s tonnage at 59,500, 
compared to 49,100 last year, appears to 
be substantially in error. Yields gen- 
erally, says the Association, are running 
below last year’s 7.8 tons per acre.... 
Reports from that state also indicate the 
green and wax bean pack at only 60 per- 
cent of 1954, whereas the Crop Reporting 
Board called for a Wisconsin tonnage of 
21,000 compared with 25,600 last year, 
or something above 80 percent. New 
York experienced a slight pick up in to- 
mato deliveries last week, but the pack 
is expected to be off substantially from 
earlier prospects. A tremendous tonnage, 
it is reported, is moving out of the state 
to other areas. Indiana continues to be 
disappointed in tomato tonnage, and 
California deliveries continues below last 
year despite increased acreage.... Kraut 
tonnage is reported off about 30 percent 
in Wisconsin, about 10 percent in New 
York, and about 45 percent in Ohio. 


THE WEATHER—As everyone knows, 
Hurricane Ione happily turned out to be 
a dud except fér parts of North Carolina 
and Virginia. The Mid-Atlantic area 
needs rain now, and at this writing, 
Thursday, it seems to be in the air, The 
U. S. Weather Bureau’s outlook for Mid- 
September to Mid-October calls for tem- 
peratures to average below seasona! 
normals over the Northern third of the 
Nation, about normal in the lower half. 
and near normal in a narrow stip.run- 
ning across the center of the country 
Warmest weather is anticipated over the 
Southwest. Precipitation is expected to 
exceed normal over the Northern tier 0° 
the states, and also in the Southeast. 
Elsewhere sub-normal amounts are pre- 
dicted, and that includes most of the 
Eastern and Mid-Western canning states. 
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USDA BUYS CANNED TOMATOES 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


The purchase of 445,224 cases of 
canned tomatoes for distribution to 
schools in the National School Lunch 
l'rogram was announced Sept. 16 by the 
UL. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
purehase consisted of 390,224 cases of 
No. 10’s at an average price of $6.50 per 
doz. and 55,000 cases of No. 2%’s at an 
average price of $1.76 per dozen. 


Transportation costs were given con- 
sideration in making the acceptances. All 
prices are exclusive of cash discounts. 
All contractors are required to make de- 
liveries f.o.b. shipping points between 
October 3 and November 7. 


The purchases are the result of offers 
received in response to the Department’s 
announcement of August 11, 1955. The 
Department also announced that, because 
of the limited quantities offered, no pur- 
chases are being made of canned tomato 
paste for the School Lunch Program. 


ENGLAND UPS FRUIT IMPORT 
QUOTA 


The United Kingdom Ministry of Agri- 
culture announced last week that licenses 
will be issued for the importation of $5 
million worth of canned deciduous fruits 
from the United States. This is a sub- 
stantial increase over the $3 million allo- 
cated last season. The program will be a 
continuation of the import program initi- 
ated last year through use of Mutual 
Seeurity Act funds. American exporters 
will receive payment in dollars from 
sales through the usual channels of 
trade, which will be made available to 
British buyers through the Currency 
Conversion Fund set up under a govern- 
ment to government arrangement. 


The Eddy Paper Corporation of Chi- 
«ogo has made a grant of $700 to the 
| niversity of Wisconsin for research 
s ady of the varietal differences, irriga- 
ton and fertilization on the quality of 
c nned green beans, according to an 
a nouncement by the Wisconsin Canners 
The project covers the 
period September 1, 1955 to June 30, 
1 56. Professor K. G. Weckel will super- 
v ve the project. Trial plots will include 
far varieties, no irrigation, and two 
l vels of irrigation, with and without 
n rogen side dressing, and three kinds 
© picking—(1) three hand pickings, (2) 
© e hand picking followed by machine 
pking, and (3) machine picking only. 
P: ofessor Warren Gabelman will super- 
vice the canning and evaluation of the 
qiality of the green beans produced. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Broader Buying Interest — Many Buyers 
Missed The Boat—Beet And Carrot Open- 
ings Above Last Year——New York Bean 
Packing Over, Tri-State Fall Crop Coming 
High—Active Demand For Alaska Peas, 
Especially 10s—Corn Market Continues To 
Rise—Tomatoes Tight—No Improvement In 
Sardine Run, Foreign Sardines Also On Short 
Side—Tuna Firm—Fruits Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 22, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Broader buying 
interest is noted for practically all of the 
vegetables and many of the canned fish. 
Meanwhile, prices of many items are 
moving up, while buyers generally are 
finding that it is impossible to shade ask- 
ing levels. The strong spots in the vege- 
table group are tomatoes, tomato prod- 
ucts, corn, beets, carrots and number of 
the minor items. Canned fish has been 
on the firm side for some time and 
promises to remain so. There is a par- 
ticular shortage of salmon. California 
fruits are in demand. The impression 
was that substantial bookings have been 
closed. This will keep practically all of 
the large packers busy covering shipping 
details throughout the greater part of 
the Fall and early Winter months. 


The trade feels that when buyers in 
this area at last realize the shortages 
that have developed in tomatoes and to- 
mato products, the action of this market 
may be one of the outstanding features 
of the season. 


THE OUTLOOK — Replacement buy- 
ing of many products is expected to 
broaden as the season progresses, but it 
is realized that buyers will be unable to 
fill their commitments on certain vege- 
table and fish products due to the short- 
ages. 

For some reason or another buyers 
here, in many instances, refused to be- 
lieve the reports of serious weather dam- 
age. Now the buying movement is on, 
and probably will continue for some 
time. Many buyers are certain to meet 
with disappointment. Furthermore, turn- 
ing to the Midwest and the West Coast, 
with consequent higher freights, will not 
relieve the situation, it is pointed out, as 
shortages in those regions also prevail. 


CARROTS — Leading Maryland can- 
ners announced opening 1955 prices and 
these averaged above a year ago, based 
mainly on the higher prices canners were 
paying for raw stocks. Sales were re- 
ported at from $40.00 to $45.00 per ton 
out of New York delivered to Maryland 
processors. Both French style and diced 
carrots were quoted at 80c for 8 oz. and 
$1.20 for 303s, which averaged about 5c 
a doz, above the opening prices last year, 
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BEETS—Most of the large canners 
established 1956 opening prices during 
the week. The basis was firm and the 
caution on the part of canners was 
forced by the higher grower levels. For 
8 oz. French style beets the market price 
was established at 75¢ and for 303s $1.20 
per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


SNAP BEANS—New York State can- 
ners are reported as practically through 
inasmuch as no raw stock remains, at 
least of any worth while size, in growers 
hands. In the Eastern Shore area of 
Maryland, the harvest is getting under- 
way, with flats offered at $3.00 per 
bushel, compared with the normal price 
for recent season of anywhere from $1.75 
to $2.00 per bushel. Canners are backing 
away from that level although there are 
many reported short of supplies, espe- 
cially of the premium French style packs. 

There were offerings of Refugee green 
beans, basis 303s, f.o.b. Maryland can- 
nery, as follows: Fancy 1 sieve whole, 
$2.75; 2 sieve, $2.55; 3 sieve, $2.25; fancy 
2-3 cut, $1.65; fancy 3 sieve cut, $1.55 
and 4 sieve cut, $1.45; extra standard 
2-3 sieve cut, $1.45; 4 sieve cut, $1.35; 5 
sieve, $1.30; standard 4 sieve, $1.30, and 
5 sieve, $1.20, per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 


PEAS—An active demand for Alaska 
peas, especially 10s, is reported. Stocks 
are quite light. Most of the interest has 
been forced through the short packs in 
the Mid-West and the Northwest, it was 
pointed out. The 1955 pea pack is some- 
what above last season, but the trade 
feels that absorption will be on a heavy 
scale during the late Fall and Winter 
seasons. There have already been large 
bookings by Eastern canners. 


CORN—This vegetable is now in ac- 
tive demand, quite a change in the buy- 
ing trend over the past few months. 
Many stayed out of the market on the 
theory that the heavy carryover would 
prevent any special price upturn. Now 
comes the knowledge that the production 
fell sharply resulting from weather con- 
ditions in the East and the Midwest and 
the buying has been heavy enough to 
make deep in-roads into the carryover. 
Prices are firm and in many instances it 
was pointed out that buyers were more 
concerned as regards obtaining supplies, 
rather than just what the canner wanted 
in the way of prices. On certain packs 
offers are withdrawn. 


Some Midwest canners lifted sweet 
corn prices to the basis of $1.50 for fancy 
whole kernel golden and $1.45 for cream 
style golden, while whole kernel cogent 
was $1.60 and cream style $1.47%4. 
These prices were 2% to 7¥%c a doz. 
higher than recent levels. Eastern can- 
ners quoted standard whole kernel golden 
at $1.15 and 10s at $6.75, while standard 
cream style golden 10s were $7.50 per 
doz., f.o.b. 


TOMATOES—With most canners with- 
drawn, covering the East, Mid-West and 
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California there was little chance of get- 
ting any definite price basis. A few 
truckloads of tomatoes out of Pennsyl- 
vania are coming in to Maryland proces- 
sors, but with a basis of 87 to 90c a bas- 
ket asked for the fruit, canners are mov- 
ing slowly in the matter of purchases. 
Maryland canners are seeking supplies 
from Ohio, but not with much success. 


Nominally the market was around 
$1.07% for 1s, $1.30 for 308s, $2.25 for 
2%s and $7.50 for 10s, per doz., f.o.b. 
cannery. Extra standards were $2.25 for 
2%s. There were also some offerings 
heard of a No. 5 can pack at $3.00 per 
doz., f.o.b. cannery. Tomato products 


were not being quoted to any extent. - 


Most of the California processors remain 
out of the market. The idea is that 
when offerings are resumed they will be 
at a higher price range. Harvest in 
California is 10 days late. Deliveries to 
canners so far this season in California 
were 164,000 tons as against 251,000 tons 
for the same time last year. 


MAINE SARDINES — There was a 
rumor that sales of Maine sardines, key- 
less quarters, sold at $8.00 per case, f.o.b. 
Maine shipping points. If this actually 
occurred it was an advance of 50c a case. 
Packing operations to date were only 
828,000 cases. The pack last year was a 
trifle below 3,000,000 cases. The trade 
feels that from this point to the close of 
the season there will be very little in the 
way of activity. Some Maine canners are 
processing very small size fish, but in 
this operations face heavier production 
costs and must, in order to come out of 
the operation on the favorable side, de- 
mand price advances. 


FOREIGN SARDINES—French 
Moroccan sardine offers are limited and 
the market rules firm. There were price 
advances named at the primary centers. 
Some lots were available here at $12.50 
to $13.00 per case of 100 quarters in 
olive oil. Moroccan packers are unable 
to meet planned production quotas as a 
result of the political situation and the 
number of days that factory curtailment 
was forced through strikes. Trade esti- 
mates are that current supplies are hard- 
ly enough to meet 30 day requirements. 

Norwegian bristling sardines are in 
short supply. There is hardly any carry- 
over in the packers stocks held in Nor- 
way and the new pack totals processed 
during June and July were very small. 
There is hope of some improvement in 
the Fall pack during September and Oc- 
tober. Due to the spot shortages and the 
exceptionally good demand, definite price 
quotations are impossible to obtain. 

There has been a good business worked 
in Japanese sardines with spot basis 
$3.40 per acse for 24/15 oz., and $6.25 
per case for 48/15 oz., ovals intomato 
sauce. This is about one half of the price 
that ruled a year or so ago. 


TUNA FISH—Some of the important 
West Coast canneries are closed as a re- 
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sult of labor conditions. There has fol- 
lowed a tightening of the supply position 
in all markets. Unusually hot weather 
during September has brought about an 
equal increase in the demand and as a 
result the general market position was 
one of firmness. So far there has been 
no change in the general offering sched- 
ules in this market, but if the tie-up on 
the West Coast continues there is ex- 
pected to be price moves as the increased 
replacement demands make themselves 
felt. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—With the ex- 
ception of pears, practically all of the 
large canners are nearing the end of the 
1956 canning runs. It was interesting to 
note that the estimates now are for a 
canning tonnage of 515,000, exactly the 
amount forecast by canners at the start 
of the season. 


Shipping instruction are quite heavy 
for peaches, fruit cocktail, fruits for 
salad and mixed fruits and this activity 
will extend through the late Summer and 
well into the Fall. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Tapers Off Due To Lack Of Offer- 
ings—Kraut Situation Extremely Tight— 
More And More Apparent That Tomatoes 
Just Won’t Make A Crop—Pro-rated Corn 
Deliveries Expected—Pears Steady—Tomato 
Products Continue To Gain Strength— 
Northwest Pear Pack Estimate Revised 
Downward—Other Fruits Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 22, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Trading tapered 
off this week from the high levels estab- 
lished during August, not because of lack 
of interest but simply due to a lack of 
offerings. Vegetable canners in this area 
are anything but willing sellers and it’s 
beginning to make a dent in business 
passing at the moment although canners 
report continued heavy shipments against 
earlier orders. This selling reluctance 
has been necessary in many cases as 
there is little doubt that pro-rated deliv- 
eries on many canned vegetables will be 
the order of the day. The tomato crop is 
fast petering out locally and total figures 
will be nothing like had been anticipated. 
To further complicate an already compli- 
cated situation, the California crop is 
running several weeks late and canners 
there are very unhappy about results to 
date. Corn canners here are just about 
finished with the very short 1955 pack 
and many of them are busy trying to 
figure how to match up production fig- 
ures with sales that never will be met in 
full. Beets and carrots are going into 
cans at present but it appears obvious 
both of these packs will be down around 
thirty percent from last year, Kraut, too, 
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is being canned but this is a very sad 
story with the experts guessing some- 
where between 50 and 60 percent of last 
year with prices at much higher levels. 
The new pack of pumpkin will also get 
under way about the time this goes to 
press and will be just one more item that 
will be short. 

The trade have realized the situation 
that exists on vegetables and most of 
them have made a real effort to cover on 
requirements but the average canner is 
in no mood to cooperate at the moment. 
It appears in many cases that budget re- 
strictions and inventory controls go out 
the window in a hurry when the powers 
that be decide the situation is one that 
calls for action. 


KRAUT—Local canners are withdrawn 
from the market currently selling on a 
very restricted basis only to long estab- 
lished customers. They are facing a very 
tough situation with raw stock prices 
tied to a skyrocket and no possibility of 
coming up with anything like a normal 
pack. If the weather is good from here 
on in a pack of maybe sixty percent 
would be possible otherwise it will be 
less. The trade are ready and very will- 
ing to buy but cannot find anyone that 
wants to talk business. There is really no 
market but last sales were reported on 
the basis of $1.50 for fancy 2%s and 
$5.00 for tens but higher prices are as 
sure as Brooklyn winning the pennant. 


TOMATOES—The local pack is just 
not shaping up and many canners have 
been forced to halt operations already. 
Although the trade are of the opinion 
tomatoes have nine lives, it looks like 
eight of them are gone already and the 
industry just won’t make it this year. 
Trying to find standard 303s at $1.30 was 
a tough assignment as most canners are 
sitting tight at $1.35 and don’t care too 
much whether they sell right now or not. 
Eastern canners are now holding at a 
bottom of $1.30 up to $1.40 which is a 
long ways from the season’s opening 
low point of $1.10. This market is going 
to go only one way and that is up. 


CORN—Still very little in the way of 
official opening prices on the 1955 pack 
of corn with most business being done on 
a day to day basis and in very restricted 
quantities. It takes at least $1.45 to buy 
a dozen cans of fancy corn and some can- 
ners are not very interested even on ths 
basis. Standard corn, where it can be 
found, is now selling readily at $1.15 
with extra standard at $1.25 to $1.3). 
The pack is about done and figures on 
pro-rated deliveries will be making the 
headlines very shortly. 


PUMPKIN—The pack of pumpkin in 
this area is a little later than had becn 
anticipated originally although canniig 
operations will be under way shortly. 
Generally canners have been very relvc- 
tant to quote prices but new pack goo's 
are now quoted for shipment when rea‘ly 
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at $1.05 for fancy 303s, $1.50 for 2%s 
aid $5.50 for tens. These prices are 
higher than last year but the trade are 
getting used to higher prices and the 
above figures are finding no resistance. 


PEAS—With all the shooting going on 
in the case of most other vegetables, the 
sales and movement of peas continues at 
a steady rate and at prices which are 
firm. Fancy three sieve Alaskas are sell- 
ing at $1.70 for 303s and $9.25 for tens 
with fancy ungraded sweets at $1.55 and 
$8.25. Standards cannot be located at 
less than $1.20 to $1.25 and there are not 
going to be enough to go around by any 
means. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS —A restricted 
pack is pushing prices on all tomato 
products to higher levels and fancy juice 
is now firmly held at $2.40 for 46 oz. 
tins and $1.25 for 2s. Tomato catsup is 
difficult to find at any price at the 
moment as canners are either withdrawn 
or are offering goods in dribs and drabs 
only. Chicago buyers always feel they 
can turn to California if the going gets 
rough here but this year they are not 
getting much encouragement from that 
area due to a late pack which is not com- 
ing up to expectations. 


PEARS—Original estimates of the 
. 1955 pack of pears is now in the process 
of being revised downward quite sharply 
as the amount of fruit on the trees is 
nothing like had been expected. As a re- 
sult, some Northwest canners are going 
to have trouble filling heavy bookings ac- 
cepted long before the pack began. Fur- 
thermore, the fruit that is available is 


just not sizing up as it should and large’ 


sizes won’t be easy to find. Sales so far 
have been heavy at original opening 
prices and distributors here are pushing 
for early deliveries. This may be one 
more short item to add to the rapidly 
growing list. 


OTHER FRUITS —Some sizes and 
grades of Cling peaches have reached a 
point where the trade are finding them 
dificult to locate which is not a comfort- 
able feeling on the trade’s part this early 
in the season. Cocktail has sold well here 
sinee the new pack was ready and ship- 
ments have been heavy. If the industry 
withdraws the early shipping discounts 
e:\ablished earlier, this too will create 
f\ ther heavy purchases. There are con- 
fi ting reports from the Northwest in 
rc vards to prune plums and nothing has 
r \ched here in the way of prices as yet. 
S ot supplies of plums are just about 
g ne with offerings of the piecemeal 
v: ‘iety only. 


“he Westgate-California Tuna Packing 
C apany has branched out into the 
8} rts field by purchasing the San Diego, 
C: if., baseball club. How about the ball 
p) vers? Will the new owners can a few 
of -hem? 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Early Buying And Shipping Continues Fea- 
ture Of Market—Apricot Pack More Than 
Double Small.’54 Pack—Opening Prices On 
Figs—Tomato Pack Continues To Lag With 
Interest Mounting—Good Applesauce Pack 
In Making Despite Strike—Other Vege- 
tables—Fishermen’s Strike Slowing Shipping 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 22, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Early buying and 
early shipping continues to feature this 
market, with only a few items in either 
fruit or vegetables lists lagging in either 
respect. So far, packs have been up to 
earlier expectations, although operations 
have been about two weeks behind sched- 
ule throughout the season to date. Rain 
fell in some districts during the past 
week but losses have been confined to a 
few areas and have not been heavy to 
date. Storms were largely confined to 
the mountain areas where they assisted 
in quelling forest fires that spread over 
ea large area. Deliveries of tomatoes to 
canners are picking up, but are still well 
behind those of last year to a corre- 
sponding date, despite the increased 
acreage. The canning of peaches is near- 
ing an end, with the output about in 
keeping with early estimates. Strikes in 
the fishing industry have brought opera- 
tions to a close in some lines. 


APRICOTS—The pack of apricots in 
California lived up quite fully to in- 
formal estimates made during the can- 
ning season and proved more than double 
that of last year. Pack figures compiled 
by the Canners League of California in- 
dicate that the output was 5,781,533 
cases on a 24/2% basis, compared with 
2,677,980 cases in 1954: Halves accounted 
for 3,640,923 cases, whole peeled 740,559 
and whole unpeeled 1,400,071 cases. 
There have been some revision of prices 
since opening lists were brought out and 
sales are now quite close to $3.55 for 
fancy halves in No. 2%s, with choice at 
$2.90 and standard at $2.70. 


FIGS — Opening prices on California 
figs have been brought out by some of 
the larger operators and some deliveries 
of the new pack have been made. Can- 
ning operations are under way, with this 
fruit, like all others on the list, matur- 
ing later than usual. A featured brand is 
offered at $1.42% per dozen for buffet 
and at $11.30 and $11.55 for No. 10, de- 
pending on count. No. 303 in glass is 
priced at $2.55 and No. 2%, also in glass, 
at $4.10. Another brand ot choice figs in 
heavy syrup is offered at $1.85 for No, 
303 tin. 
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TOMATOES — It seems that market 
conditions throughout the: country make 
tomatoes and tomato products in great 
demand. Despite the substantial increase 
in acreage in California, the pack to date 
is well behind that of last year to a cor- 
responding period. The total tonnage to 
canners to September 9 amounted to but 
163,591 tons, against 261,244 tons a year 
earlier. Orders are coming in from terri- 
tories not usualy reached by canners of 
this State. And canners are selling to 
each other, something rare at this time 
of the year. School programs and other 
branches of governmental activities are 
coming onto the market in force. In re- 
cent years they have been looking for 
supplies at bargain prices. Strictly fancy 
tomato juice has been moving of late at 
$1.30 for No. 2, $2.90 for 46 oz., with 
buffet tomato sauce at 85 cents. 


APPLESAUCE—The California apple- 
sauce market has been disturbed in re- 
cent weeks by a strike of AFL teamsters 
at Sebastopol, an important production 
center. Canning has been carried on 
through community effort and a large 
pack is being made. Deliveries are being 
interferred with to some extent, but 
movement of the finished product to date 
is reported to be almost as large as a 
year ago. The market is reported as 
steady at $1.25 for No. 303 choice and 
$1.35 for fancy. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Lima beans 
are moving off in a very satisfactory 
manner and an improved call is noted for 
peas and corn in the lower grades. A 
surplus is developing again on green 
beans in the lower grade,s with a carry- 
over from last season, but this is not ex- 
pected to cause much trouble. Asparagus 
prices, which had been a little weak for 
a time, seem to be firming, with ship- 
ments on the upgrade. The California 
pickle pack is off from that of last year, 
owing to the cool summer. When a warm 
spell did come earlier this month, cucum- 
bers developed fast and some were off 
grade. 


FISH—The strike of fishermen in the 
southern part of the State has resulted 
in a slowing up in shipping instructions. - 
Some canners, however, sensing trouble, 
placed stocks in public warehouses and 
have been able to serve the trade. It is 
the general belief that the strike, 
launched on September 3, will be over 
shortly. Sardine canning is expected to 
get under way in October, but as yet 
prices to be paid for fish have not been 
decided upon. 


Unsold stocks of Alaska salmon are 
difficult to locate, with prices for red 
talls ranging from $32.00 to $33.00 a 
ease. Pink salmon is quoted at $22.00- 
$23.00 for No. 1 tall and $12.50 to $14.50 
for halves. Chum salmon moves at $18.00 
for No. 1 tall and $10.00-$10.50 for 
halves. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery otherwise 
specified.) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 

for regular customers only. 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 


5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.. 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Taarge Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 o2z........ 1.00 
No. 303 1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 oz....... -90-.92%6 
No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308..........1.05-1.20 
No. 2% 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 5.50-6.25 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 21% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Bes BOB 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308......1.50-1.55 
4021.45 
8.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cut, No. 1,00-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv........000 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.60 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1,25-1.30 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 2.38214 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 3038..........004 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 3038..........0000 1.65 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303...........0000 1.45 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 7.35-8.15 
Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303............ 1.05 


No. 10 
LIMA 
EAst 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 
Small 


2.60-2.70 
2.25-2.35 


No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303......1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 308.........00008 1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1,20-1.25 
WISCONSIN 
Frey., NO. 8 -90 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
No. 
N. ¥. Fey. Cut & Diced 308s..1. er? 10 
303s 1.25 
CARRO 
Wis., Diced, 
No. 303 1.05 
East, Fey., Diced, 
1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
CORN— 
EAst (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
No. 10 9.00 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.50 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........1.65-1.70 
No. 10 
No. 10 8.50 
Mipwest (few quotations) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., No. 1.25-1.4216 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Fey., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 
Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 Pa 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.........00 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
B MO. SOB 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 3038............ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.65 
Eastern Sweets 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 308..............1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 


Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........1.30-1.35 


No. 10 7.50-8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.50 
2 sv., No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 12.25 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 10 8.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


5 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 7.75 
BRO. BOB... 1.55 
No. 8.25 

Ex. 4 sv. & Ung., 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 7.25 

PUMPKIN 

Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 
No. 10 (nom.) 5.50 

SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., 
No. 2% .(nom.) 1.50-1,55 
withdrawn 
SPINACH 

Tri-State, Fey., 8 02. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 

Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 

No. 303 501.25 
1.60-1.80 
No. 10 4.75-5.50 

TOMATOES 

Tri-STaATES (most withdrawn) 

ix. Me: 1.50-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 2% 2.25-2.% 
No. 10 7:75-8:25 

INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1........... 1.15 

No. 216 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.75 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 ooo 50 

No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 

Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.15 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 10.50 

Ind., Fey., 14 o2z.....(mom.) 1.75-1.95 
(nom.) 11.00-12.00 

Md., Fey., No. 10 Nom 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

No. 10 (per doz.)..........11.00-15.50 

TOMATO PUREE 

Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308......1. 42% 
No. 2% 

No. 10 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 

Bid.,. Wo. 1.10 
No. 10 7.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 10 8.00 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 
-11.60-12.15 

2.80-2.90 

Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 214.......... 3.50 
Unpeeled 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303........ 1.80-1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 9.25-10.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%%........ 4.20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 


No. 2% 4.00 
14.25-15.00 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02......40... 1.40 
No. 303 2.42% 
No. 2% 3.95 
No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.75 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.30 
No. 2% 3.65 
No. 10 13.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 3038..2.00-2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
11.00 


++1.874-1.90 


No. 24% 


..10.25-10.50 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No, 2%..........8.45-8.65 
No. 10 11.50 
Choice 2.95 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 308....2.35 
No. 21% 3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 21% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 21%4 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. 2......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
2.85 
12.00 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Fancy, No. 23 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
1.35 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 4.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 8714 
46 oz. 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
No. 10 5.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
“46 oz. 2.1244 
No. 10 4.10 
TOMATO 
1.20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.30-2 0 
N. & Pan, Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.0 
46 02. 2.10 
No. 10 4.0 
46 oz. 2.40-2.10 
No. 10 4 60 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T......... 32.00-8 .00 
18.50-1 '.75 
Pink, Vall, Boi 22.00-2.'.00 
12.50-1 1.40 
10.00-11).50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, % Oil Keyless......... ~8.00 
TIU'NA— Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std.. Light 
Chunks | 10.00-10.50 
Grated 7.75-8.00 


Choice, No. 
ee 
Ant 


